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A.—Fire place, to which access is had by a door at the back, 
to the Director, who manages 


C.—Magazine for fuel. 
D.—Part containing the apparatus by which the Carriage 


is propelled. 


E E.—Condensers. 

F.—Reservoir of Water: 

G.—Boot containing the Mechanism by which the front 
wheels are guided. 

H.—Coachman’s seat. 

L—Wheel and handles by which the Coachman directs the 
Carriage. , 


K K.— Doors. 
L.—Drawer for tools and spare apparatus. 
M—Seat for the Guard, 
N.—Imperial , for light packages, opening in three parts. 
0.—Driving wheels attached to the Carriage common 
wheels, and propelled by the Artzberger. 





Scientific Mecords. 


Comprehending Notices 
seen Aisne Beh or Art; including, ally, sin- 
Medical Cases; ‘Astronomieal, Mecha Phi- 
hical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 5 to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. ] 





GRIFFITH'S PATENT STEAM-CARRIAGE, 


—_ 


*¢ Soon shall thine arm, unconquer’d steam, 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid caR ¢ 

Or on wide-waving wings bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air : 

Fair crews, triumphant, leaning from above, 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move; 

Or warrior bands, alarm the gaping crowd ; 

And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud.” 
Darwin's Botanic Garden. 


When Dr. Darwin penned the foregoing prophetic 
lines, it is probable that they were regarded as a po- 
etical anticipation of a0 unattainable subject The time 
ie fast approaching, however, when the echeme is 
likely to be realized; and the subject isso important 





of new Discoveries or Improve- | 


that that we deem it our duty to enter rather at large 
spon its merits, and the probability of ity ultimate 
success, The annexed engraving is a fac-simile of one 
which accompanied the last aumber of the Monthly 
Magazine ; from which the description is also selected. 
In our next, we shall present to our readers an en- 
gtaved representation of the Patent Steam-carriage, 
at Middleton, near Leeds, together with an analysis 
of a work recently published on the subject, entitled 
“Observations on a general Iron Rail Way, showing its 
great superiority by the general introduction and me- 
chanic power over all the present methods of convey- 
ance by turnpike-roade, canals, &c.”—Edit. Kal, 


The ingenuity of man has already effected so many 
important improvements, and the successful applica- 
cation of mechanical power has co advantageously 
contributed to the general good of society, that, to ex- 
Cite or deserve-attention, something of unusual excel- 
lence must now be presented to publicobeervation. 

It bas been f-equently remarked, that one of the 
proudest triumphs of mechanics would be the con- 
struction of machines adapted to the 
goods, ‘without the necessity of animal labour, and 
pons efforts have been made to accomplish this 
object. 








Until the present moment, howerer, those carriages 


which have depended upon mechanism, or upon me- 
chanism and manual labour united, like Drax’s veloci- 
pede, or Birch’s bivector, have sustained but a short. 
lived place in the admiration of their supporters; and 
those which have been propelled by steam, as Mr. 
Blenkensop’s near Leeds, and others, have been confined 
to rail-ways, where, by indented wheels, or contri- 
vances of a similar kind, sufficient resistance has been 
obtained to insure the progress of certain loads in 
straight directions. 

It seems to have remained for Mr. Griffith to intros 
duce to the scientific and the commercial world, car. 
riages which can be propelled by steam upon common 
roads, and employed for the common purposes of con- 
veyance. 

It ie owing to his steady and patient perseverance, 
during eeveral years, that this long solicited result 
promises soon to become a public benefit, and that 
the many important advantages, branching into an 
almost infinity of directions, will be secured to the 
United Kingdom. 

Under the immediate inspection of Mr. Griffith, and 
according to his plans, with the assistance of Mr. 
Francis’ Bramah’s unremitted attention, a carriage has 
been completed at the Pimlico manufactory. It is 
twenty-seven feet in length, including seven feet for - 
the fire, boiler, cylinders, and the mechanism connected 
with the driving-wheels, 

Instead of an axle-tree passing through both the 








front or both the hind-wheels, as is usual in other car- 
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effected by five strokes of the piston, the carriage- 
wheel, whose circumference is fifteen feet, making one- 
fifth of its revolution in the same time, the carriage 
will therefore proceed up-hill at the rate of rather 


riages, the axis merely passes through the nave of each 
wheel sufficieatly to support on each side uprights, 
which strengthen and connect the frame of the waggon. 
From the hind part of this frame, or bed, proceed two 
perches, inclining inwards until they meet : and, being 
juined a few feet before they reach the front wheels, 
they form the bed of a revolving perch ; this revolving 
perch is connected with the bed of the fore part of 
the carriage, or front wheels, and by its rotatory motion, 
when either of the wheels is more elevated or depres- 
sed than the other, preserves the horizontal position of 
the carriage. 

The direction of the carriage is effected by the 
action of a bevel pinion connected with a spindle, 
which is governed by the coachman; this pinion acts 
on a wheel, whose movements compel those of certain 
iron braces fixed to the exterior of the front wheels, 
which turn upon the same spot where they touch the 
ground; so much power is gained by this pinion, that 
little force is required from the coachman to produce 
the necessary direction. 

Amongst a variety of new modifications of means 
already known, and which show that the utmost at 
tention has been bestowed upon the present combina- 
ticn of mechanical and physical powers, the following 
may deserve to be particularised as peculiar to Mr, 
Griffith’s steam-carriage. : 

Ist. The easy method of generating steam without 
danger of explosion; and, after condensation, repro- 
ducing u considerable part of it f.r further use. 

This is effected according to Mr. Griffith's invention 
by furnishing a given superfices of heated metal tubes, 
with such a quantity only of water as may be con- 
verted into steam, in an exact proportion (both as to 
quantity and time) with the expenditure of the previ- 
ous supply Instead, therefore, of an immense volume 
of water, from which steam might be generated, as in 
common boilers, an assemblage of tubes (whose diame. 
ters vary from 14 to3 inches) is scientifically con- 
nected together, the lower rauge of which is supplied 
with the requisite quantity of water by injecting 
pumps connected with a reservoir destined to serve for at 
least 8 hours, and placed before the mechanism, be- 
ween the perches. The steam, generated through the 
extended cavity of these tubes, is conveyed into two 
cylinders, the pistons of which are connected with 
beams and connecting rods. To the lower ends of the 
latter are attached the cranks, which cranks are again 
connected by means of a novel modification of an uni- 
versal joint to the driving-wheels, firmly fixed to the 
iaterior part of the carriage-common-wheels, and these 
last are thus propelled as required. 

Qndly. The Artzberger connecting the crank with 
the driving-wheels. 

This very ingenious contrivance is the invention of 
Mr. John Artzberger, professor of mechanics in the 
Imperial Polytechnic Institute of Vienna, and has been 
so named by Mr. Griffith, in honour of his friend. 

It is the play of these united pieces, added to the 
balancing movement allowed by the suspension of the 
whole, that prevents injury to the mechanism from any 
shock to which the carriage may be subjected; it is 
also the Artzberger which permits one hind wheel to 
make (as in turning) a larger segment of a circle than 
the other, and effects without difficulty the retrograde 
movement of the carriage ; objects of sufficient impor- 
tance to authorize the denomination by which Mr. 
Griffith, in his honest acknowledgement of the inven- 
tor, has thought proper to distinguish it. 

The velocity with which the carriage may be made 
to move, depends upon the quantity of steam con- 
ducted into the cylinders, above and below the pistons, 
whose alternate movements prevent the necessity of a 
fiy-wheel, as in other steam-engines; and the quan- 
tity of steam is regulated with the utmost facility, by 
means of a regulating cock, coatrolled by the person 
who directs the engine. 

When the power is required, and velocity can be 
dispensed with, as in going up-bill; a pinion, of five 
inches diameter, is inserted into the teeth of a driving- 
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more than two miles per hour. 


5%,miles per hour. 
most instantaneously. 


preventing the supply of steam. 


lent shock, may be gradually arrested. 


travelling, 





whose motion is such as to ensure security, 
5thly. The rerolving perch. 


whose movement amply ensures the safety required. 


pounds upon a square inch. 

From these safety valves, as well as from the cylin- 
ders, the steam is conducted into two condensers, 
formed of flat copper tubes; that part of the steam 
which is condensed, falling to the bottom of the con- 
denser, is conveyed to the reservoir of water for fur- 
ther use, whilst the uncondensed steam is conducted 
through the chimney, aud here extinguishes such 
sparks as may occasionally find their way from the char- 
coal, combined with coke, of which the fire is made- 
The fire, placed under the boiler, is surrounded by 
iron plates, and so far removed from the part of the 
carriage destined for goods, that no possible danger 
can be apprehended. 

We understand that, actuated sincerely by a dispo- 
sition to promote the public welfare, it is Mr.Griffith’s 
intention to reduce the prices now paid for the car- 
riage of goods throughout the country; not that he 
can flatter himself with the hope of being speedily 
useful on many roads, since the construction of a 
number of waggons demands not only extent of funds, 
but also considerable time. Should it be proved, how- 
ever, that Mr. Griffith’s steam-carriages can convey 





wheel, whose diameter is twenty-five inches; the 
strokes of the pistons being calculated at sixty per 
minute, and the rotation of the driving-wheel being 


goods in an equally secure manner with other waggcns, 
at the rate of five miles per hour, or 100 miles per 


Where power may be dispensed with, and velocity 
increased, as on level roads, a wheel of ten inches dia- 
meter is made to work in a driving-wheel, whose dia- 
meter is twenty inches, the number of strokes of 
the pistons being the same, it is evident that thirty re- 
volutions of the carriage-wheel will take place, and 
that the progress of the carriage, upon tolerably even 
roads, will be 53, miles per hour, viz.60X 1930 X by 
15.7 the circumference of the carriage-wheel=471 
feet per minute=28260 feet per hour, or 9420 yards= 


The simplicity with which these wheels are put in 
and out of geer is admirable and can be effected al- 


3dly. The mode of stopping the carriage in cases 
of descent, or danyer, independently of doing so by 


This object is of the utmost importance, where, 
from the impetus given to the carriage going down- 
hill, its motion may continue dangerously accelerated, 
even though the propelling power of the steam-engine 
may be withheld; and it is provided for by an admi- 
rable modification of a machine, known in Germany 
by the name of premse, answering, in some respects, 
to the English technical term, a break, by a mechanical 
pressure being made upon the front part of the felly, 
or rim, of the hind wheels, their motion may be simul- 
taneously, or, to prevent any injury from a too vio- 


4thly. The suspension of the whole apparatus, so 
that the operations of the steam-engine and mechanism 
may not be impeded or subject to derangement whilst 


This is one of the most essential improvements in 
locomotive machines, and promises all the advantages 
that may be expected from its present application. 
The steam-engine, and those parts of the mechanism 
of which the exposition to shocks might endanger the 
progress of the carriage, are suspended by means of 
four chain slings, with helical springs within them, 


To prevent the horizontal position of the carriage 
from being deranged, Mr. Griffith employs, as has 
been already mentioned, a revolving perch, peculiarly 
adapted to the bed or frame of the front wheels, and 


In addition to every other kind of security that the 
most profound reflection bas enabled Mr. Griffith to 
adopt, there are two safety valves calculated at fifty 
pounds upon a square inch, whilst every part of the 
steam apparatus has been proved at the rate of 200 


day of twenty travelling hours; and, at a freight, 
twenty-five per cent. cheaper than the present prices, 
there can be no question that he will have deserved 
well of his country and of mankind. 

The weight of the carriage (which is in form of a 
at li ton: it is destined to carry three tons of mer. 
wheels conformable tu the regulations established by 
law, and subject to the usual restrictions. 








ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
[From Silliman’s Journal of Science, for June, 1822.] 





It appears from the French journals, that this singular 


ism, at the Hotel Dieu, during the months of October, 
November, and December 1820, in presence of seven or 
eight physicians, and several other persons whose names 
are given, is worthy of reliance, it must be acknowledged 
that the commissioners appointed by Louis XVI. with 
Dr. Franklin in their number, were clearly mistaken ; and 
that Mesmer ought to be regarded as a man of real genius, 
misunderstood and persecuted by his cotemporaries. 

A detail of several cases has been signed by thirty physi. 

cians, and acknowledged by M. Husson, the hospital phy. 
sician. One of these cases was that of a young girl affected 
with hysteria and spasmodic vomiting, which nothing 
could check.—She was quite given up, and her end re. 
garded as near. As soon as she was magnetised, the vo« 
miting ceased, and after a few trials she fell into a som- 
nambulism ; and experiments, the most varied, ingenious 
and exact, convinced the doctor that the magnetic influence 
was real, curative, and entirely independent of the imagi. 
nation. 
In other cases the magnetic sleep became so profound, 
that neither calling aloud in the patient’s ear, shaking, 
pinching, nor even a caustic applied to the upper part of 
the thigh, and to the epigastrium was able to produce the 
least sign of sensibility, either by cries, motions, or varia- 
tions of the pulse. 





BONES OF QUADRUPEDS. 


Several of the lazge bones of the Mammoth have been 
lately discovered in the province of Groningen, and depo- 
sited in the public Museum. The Batavian naturalists, 
Spix and Martius, during their residence in Brazil, found 
in limestone caves, bones of the Megatherium, a species of 
Mammoth. Another fissure or cave, containing bones of 
uadrupeds, has been discovered in the limestone of York. 
shire. A cave near Sandwich, in Westphalia, 1,500 yards 
in extent has been found to contain bones and skeletons of 
an unknown species of bear. 





Botany.—Since the discovery of the New World, our 
English gardens have produced 2,345 varieties of trees and 
plants from America, and upwards of 1,700 from the Cape 
of Good Hope, in addition to many thousands which have 
been brought from China, the East Indies, New Holland, 
various parts of Africa, Asia, and Europe; until the list of 
plants, now cultivated in this country exceeds 120,000 
varieties. 


Damp in Walls.—An easy and efficacious way of pre- 
venting the effects of damp walls upon paper in rooms, has 
lately been used with complete success. It consists of 
lining the damp part of the wall with sheet lead, rolled 
very thin; this is fastened up with small copper nails, 
which are very durable, and the whole covered with paper. 
The lead is not thicker than that used in the chests in 
which tea is imported, and is made in sheets of which the 
width is that of common paper-hangings. This remedy 
for a very disagreeable occurrence is not only easy{but 


cheap. 


Phenomenon.—On the 22d of July, about an acre of 
ground on the west side of the Claverack creek, two miles 
from Hudson, was discovered to have settled in some places 
twenty-five or thirty feet, which fell with such force as to 
raise the bed of the creek, which was three or four feet 
under water, about eight feet above its surface, and 
completely turned from its course upon the meadow on the 
opposite side. The creek has since cut a channel through 
its original one about five feet wide. There are a number 
of large apple and pear trees on the sunken land, which 
stand as perfectly erect and firm as ever. Their tops are 











about even with the bank above.—dmerican paper. 


caravan,) and the whole apparatus, may be calculated | 


chandize, making a total of four tons and a half, upon | 
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and incomprehensible doctrine has been revived in Paris; | 
and if a statement of certain effects produced by magnet. | 
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Che Tradveller. 


[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 

Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 

the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 

lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 

East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 

and France, 

IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 
(Continued from our last.) 
— 
PRUSSIA. 
POMERANIA,—BRAN DENBURG. 

_ The royal palace, in Arsenal-place, has lately been 
augmented by the addition of that of the late Prince 
Ludwig. It is fitted up in the plainest manner, and 
is the town residence of the sovereign, who has care- 
fully preserved each room occupied by his late Queen 
exactly in the manner she left it ; and her portrait, or 
bust, is in every apartment made use of by himself. 
The study contains four beautiful paintings, viz. De- 
mosthenes on the sea coast, aud a night scene by Miss 
Friedrich; two views of Londov, from the Adelphi, 
and from the Greenwich-road ; also, an account of the 
royal visit to Oxford, and engravings of the college 
there. 

Opposite to the palace is the Arsenal, which is con- 
sidered one of the finest buildings in Germany. It is 
a quadrangle, each side 280 feet in length, the front 
ornamented with four Doric columns springing from 
the second story. On the key-stone of the window- 
arches are mask representations of different kinds of 
death; and over the dvor a brazen bust cf Frederick 
I. In the interior, besides the usual warlike stores, 
are above 400 colours and other trophies taken from 
the French, models of the French aud Russian artil- 
lery, cuirass and horse-cuirass belonging to Louis I. 
full-length portraits of Napoleon, by David—and Jo- 
sephine, by Lefevre. Io front of the arsenal are 
placed the large cannon and two mortars capiured by 
Prince Blacher in the Jate campaign. The former, 
which is beautifully wrought, was taken by the French 
from Liibeck, and fixed opposite the Hotel des Inva- 
lids, at Paris, where it was fired on all occasions of 
rejoicing. 

In the same street are the royal stables, which have 
a Corinthian fagade towards the Linden walk. In the 
upper apartments of the building, are the rooms for 
the royal societies ; at the back, is the anatomical 
theatre; and in the centre, a large square towcr, 
which forms the Observatory. 

The Place des Gens d’armes is the finest square in 
the city. In the middle stood the theatre, which was 
burnt down in 18175 and at each side are the French 
reformed, and the Lutheran reformed churches, both 
baiit by Frederick the Great, and far surpassing any 
other structure in Berlin. The former may be said to 
consist of three parts, the quadrangle, the tower, and 
the cupola, which last is surrounded with brass figures, 
gilt: the whole is 225 feet high. The latter, with the 
exception of the ornaments, is exactly similar. The 
towers alone, of these superb edifices, are said to have 
cost 330,000 dollars (£52,500.) 

Withelm’s Place is a square of great extent, sur- 
rounded by fine lime trees; and at each corner are 
marble statues of Schwerin, Winterfeld, Seidlitz, and 
Keith; none above mediocrity. In the front is that 
of von Ziethen, in the Hussar uniform, weil executed 
by Schadow, It is thus iascribed: 

Hans Joachim von Ziethen 
General der Cavailerie 
diente von 1714 bis 1786 
Vater Fried: Wilh: I. & Fried: II. 
Ihm errichtet, von Fried: Wilh: II.* 








* Hans Joachim von Ziethen, General of the cavalry, served 
from 1714 to 1786, under Fred. Will. I, & Fred. II. 
erected by Fred. Will. IL, 


To him 





In the adjoining Wilhelm-street are the palaces of 
the Radzivil and Anspatch families, of Prince Ferdi- 
nand (now the lithographic printing-office), of the 
Princess Amalie, and of the minister of justice; and 
the large manufactory of gold and silver lace. Thecele- 
brated China mauufactory is also near it, which is well 
worthy of the stranger’s inspection, being one of the 
first in Europe; and only excelled, or perhaps equalled, 
by that of Meissen. The painting has been brought 
to great perfection, particularly the portraits on tea 
and coffee cups, which are in value from 4 to 80 dol- 
lars (12s, to £12) each. In the choice of colour and 
form, they have been very successful. A trifle to the 
poor-box is the only entrance-money required. 

The iron foundry, though yet in its infancy, is highly 
deserving of a visit, on account of the curious spe- 
cimens of medals, and various small trinkets, which 
are there prepared, and to which I have seen no- 
thing similar in England, where the art of casting 
irov has been brought to such perfection. The Tron 
Cross, a military order, instituted during the late war, 
and the portraits are excellent, the impression being 
as clear as if done in wax. 

The other manufactories are chicfly those of woollen 
cloth, carpeting, camel's hair, cabinet ware, silks, and 
cotton stockings. The last branch, during the war, 
was to a very great extent; but the Evglish ones, 
always preferred, can now be purchased for less money. 

The old church of St. Nicholas was undergoing 
complete repair, It is 171 feet long, and 73 broad; 
the roof supported by sixteen Gothic pillars. The 
altar and several monuments and paintings are worthy 
of observation, particularly three of the latter, pre- 
sented by Rode,—the Bearing of the Cross, the Traus- 
figuration of our Saviour, and his questioning the 
Pharisees, “ Whose image and superscription is this?” 

St. Dorothy’s church contains a beautiful monument 
to Baron von der Mark, which is a master-piece of 
Schadow. The young Baron, in an easy posture, is 
represented as expiring on a tomb of Silesian marble, 
with bis sword and helmet at his side, The bas-reliefs, 
in Italian marble, describe the moment in which 
Minerva, between two figures, Sleep and Death, is 
about to receive him into the school of the sciences 
and arts, when he is snatched away through a subter- 
raneous passage, Above, in niches, are the three fates. 

St. Hedwig, or the Roman Catholic church, was 
built after the Rotunda, at Rome, and bas a very 
grand appearance. The three entrances are between 
six Ionic pillars; and the roof is supported by twenty- 
four of the Doric order.—The other churches deserv- 
ing a visit are, the Garrison and St. Mary’s, both con- 
taining paintings by Rode; the parochial reformed, 
St. Sophia, and the Holy Trinity. 

Prince Bliicher being at his estate in Silesia, 1 had 
not an opportunity of seeing that gallant veteran; but 
I accompanied a banker to inspect his palace, in the 
Brandenburg-square. The house was fitted up in the 
most elegant style, and one room entirely furnished 
with presents from different sovereigus. Amongst 
the paintings, I noticed portraits of our late revered 
monarch, and of his present Majesty, as Colonel of 
the 10th Hussars, very finely executed; of the King 
and late Queen of Prussia, of the Emperor of Russia, 
of Napoleon, a very curious one of the Emperor of 
China, and the celebrated full lengths of the Bona- 
parte family, by Robert, viz. the princesses Borghese 
and Pauline, Joseph and his Wife, Louis and his Wife, 
and Madame Murat: the features of the last are ex- 
tremely beautiful. The study was ornamented with 
engravings of Christ Church, Oxford, and the coloured 
views out of ‘ Boyer’s Triumphs of Europe.” 

Ion Prussia there is no law which provides for the 
maintenance of the poor; but the institutions for 
their relief and instruction are in Berlin very nume- 
rous. J shall endeavour to describe the most promi- 
nent of them. 

The Royal House of Invalids for old or wounded 
soldiers, where they are fed and clothed, and each 
allowed a small garden. A school for the children is 
attached to it. 

The Widow’s Hospital, in which widows of any 
rank, nation, or religion receive a pension, by having 








paid a small sum during their husbands’ life time.— 
The Officers’ Widows’ Hospital, nearly similar to the 
above : pensions, from £7 10s, to £75 per annum. 

The following are under the management of the 
6 Poor Directory."—1. The Dorothy Hospital, for 
citizens’ widows, half Lutherans, and the remainder 
Calvinists, who are provided with lodgings, fire, and 
candles, and paid 14d. daily —2. The Great Frede- 
rick’s Hospital, or Infant Asylum: children instructed 
in reading, writing, the rudiments of geography, natu- 
ral history, and religion, The Lutherans must be 
orphans, the Calvinists fatherless only. Number of 
in-members 300, out-members 650; annual expense 
£4025.—3. Koppen’s Puor-house; affurds lodging, 
fire, and 13d. daily, to twenty-two old womeo.—4. La 
Charité, or the Iufirmary, is a handsome and exten- 
sive building, founded in 1726, and greatly enlarged 
by Frederick the Great, by the late, and the present 
King. The spacious yard givesemployment to the 
melancholic patients, who are obliged to saw fire- 
wood, dig sand, &c. and the garden is spacious and 
pleasant. Independent of lunatics, the objects ad- 
mitted are, unmarried women in a state of pregnancy 
and those afflicted with the most inveterate complaints. 
The total number taken into the house in 1816 wa 
4073; of which, 2523 were cured and discharged 
498 died, and 144 were brought in when dying. There 
are usually 750 on the books, who are divided into 
classes; and every effort is made to alleviate their 
sufferings. Those labouring under cancers and the 
lues venerca were dreadful objects, exhibiting a 
melancholy picture of the miserable state to which 
human nature can be reduced. In the latter disease 
were many girls, only twelve or fourteen years old. 
The medical board of this admirable establishment 
consists of four physicians, with three assistants, a 
staff and sixteen other surgeons. The annual expense 
is nearly £15,000, arising from the rents of estates, 
legacies, and the stamps on ali apprentices’ indentures 
and tradesmen’s certificates throughout the whole 
kingdom. The medicines are supplied, gratis, from 
the royal laboratory —5. The new workhouse, whose 
inmates are divided into two classes, the deserving 
poor, and the idle or street beggars: the former are 
employed in spinning wool, the profits on the sale of 
which they receive; the latter are compelled to doa 
certain portion of work, daily. Attached to this 
building is a large bakehouse, for the use of all the 
hospitals. The number in the house was 485; the 
annual expense £2991 8s. 6. Poor Bank. Poor 
people receive small sums, particularly widows ac- 
cording to the number of their children, and medicine, 
and advice, gratis. Its funds arise from monthly eol- 
lections from house to house, and Christmas gifts.— 
7. Wood and Turf Depét. Supported by the King 
with £475 10s. yearly: above 1000 poor people are 
supplied, gratis, from it with fire-wood and turf, 
during the winter season.—-8. Free-school Bank. 
Supported by public subscription and interest on 
capital: it gives assistance to industrious but un- 
fortunate tradesmen. 

The general funds of the Poor Directory,” for the 
maintenance of the above establishments, arise from 
interest on capital given by the Crown or private per- 
sons, from yearly collections in all the churches ia 
the empire, and occasional ones in the capital from 
door to door (generally £75 monthly ;) from a Christ- 
mas gift of £600 from the King ; from a certain annual 
contribution ef £3600 from the state, with an occa- 
sional one, of the same sum; from the bounty of indi- 
viduals; from a per centage on the sale of all real 
estates, and a tax on all public exhibitions at fairs. 
Besides the sums already named, the King gives out of 
his privy purse £45 to the Vaccine institution in the 
poor house, £135 to La Charité, and £1620 for medi- 
cines, being in the whole 22875 10s, perannum. The 
accounts are publicly audited at the close of each year. 

The new hospital, is for the maintenance of widows, 
widowers, and unmarried persons, and is calculated to 
contain 330. There were in it 124 males and 78 fe- 
males, beside 302 who only received their food in the 
house. 

The family house is a very large building, in which 
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reome are let off to poor families, at the low rate of 
from 12s. to 24s. per year. In addition tv the fore- 
going there are fifty-three institutions for the support 
or the relief of the poor, chiefly attached to the Ger- 
man religious establishments, 

The French inhabitants support La Maison Fran- 
qoise, La Maison de Refuge, Lu Maison d’Orange, 
LZ’ Ecole de Charité, La Chambre des Hardes, and 
seven other institutions. The Roman Catholics have 
two hospitals, and the Jews also two. 


To be continued in our next. 











STANZAS. 
i 
Though to the utmost line of earth, 
Fate calls my devious feet to roam, 
Still to the island of my birth 
My wishes tend—I sigh for home. 


It is not that my friends reside 
On England’s busy, beauteous shore, 
My ardent heart would there abide 
Till life’s short pilgrimage is o’er. 
It is not that her history tells 
Of noble names and deeds of arms; 
Nor is it that fond mem’ry dwells, 
On early scenes of fancied charms, 


Oh no, it is because in thee 

No feudal tyranny I find; 
The peasant as the lord is free, 

And worth is measured by the mind. 
O happy land, where Ocean lays 

His guardian arms around thy breast! 
Sweet Isle, by mild religious rays, 

And Learning’s genial influence, blest. 

W ritien abroad, 


——<>-?<o- 


(INSERTED BY PARTICULAR DESIRE. ] 


AGABUS. 


MEDITATIONS AT THE GUILD FANCY BALL, 
Friday, September 6, 1822. 
——ie— 
Let all be happy now! talk, dance, and laugh; 
Let pleasure’s smile, each countenance illume! 
The generous vine’s sweet sparkling bev’rage quaff; 
Banish each thought which throws a moment’s gloom. 


Enjoy the present hour !—too soon this seene 
Will close; and though in fancy it may live, 

The memory of joys which once have been, 
Transport no longer to the heart can give. 


Few, who so happy new around are seen, 
Shall live to look upon ancther Guild; 

Full many a spirit, buoyant now, I ween, 
Ere then, Death’s icy finger will have chill’d. 


@ne now there lacks, for whom my anxious eye 
In vain inquires amid this joyous youth ; 
My playmate in my early infancy; 
Friend of my boyish days—a friend in truth! 
Poor Charles* expected to have seen this day 
(He little thought so soon to meet his doom ;) 
"rhe Ribble’s flood has snatch’d that hope away; 
And Charles lies mould’ring in the silent tomb. 


@h, yes! laugh on, join in yon sportive train ; 
Long will it be ere this gay pomp return; 
Ere Preston hold this merriment again, 
How many, happy now, shall sleep beneath the urn ! 
ADOLESCENS. 


* Alluding t> one of the unfortunate young gentlemen, 
whese untimely fate we recorded in April last. 


j huntsman’s horn, the postman’s bell, violins scraping, 
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PRESTON GUILD MASQUERADE, 
September 13, 1822. 


—— 

Of this splendid and mirth-inspiring festival, it becomes 
our duty, after the newspapers of the day have made the | 
event itself erg | known to the public, to record, in 
the columns of the Kaleidoscope, those particulars which 
we have been able to collect from personal observation, 
and which may tend in some measure to illustrate the 
amusing and ever-varying history of ‘* men and manners.” 
It was certainly a scene which will render the New Ex- 
change of Preston memorable throughout the lives of all 
who were present, and will be a frequent and favourite 
topic of conversation, at least until the year 1842. 

The company tezan to assemble soon after eight o’clock, 
and continued pouring in, from carriages and sedans, until 
eleven ; at which time there must have been from eight 

to a thousand persons in the rooms. Before nine 
o’clock the various characters had commenced their pro- 
menading and performing. Every te gy of repre- 
sentation, serious and comic, surrounded us; and the 
multifarious cries, the addresses, the solicitations, the 





and now and then a watchman’s rattle springing, ren- 
dered it a lively and merry, but by no means a boisterous, 
scene. All was order and freedom combined ; and amidst 
the noisy, there were many silent, melancholy characters, 
exhibiting a laughable contrast to the aspects of their 
busier neighbours. The dresses and masks were, in ge- 
neral, very appropriate to the subjects represented, pr so 
perfect were the disguises, that it was impossible to recog- 
nise the most intimate friends. We will endeavour to 
describe a few of the whimsicalities of the merry crowd, 
and our readers must take the following as a sample of the 
whole. We will add the names of the parties in those 
instances in which we ascertained the identity of the cha- 
racters, after the time of unniasking. 

A dancing Bear. He was } er in a huge hide of fur, 
a staff in his hand, and achain round his middle, by which 
his master, an old soldier, secured him. He frequently 
danced, but once was very unruly, when a Chelsea-bun 
Man passed him ; he roared and snatched at the cakes, un- 
till a country-man in a smock frock approached, and 
cracking his long whip, said ‘* Mester, mun aw whip him 
a bit for 0?” 

Night, and a Spectre. Night wasclothed in deep black, 
with a thick < paired veil covering nearly all his 
person. The veil was studded all over with golden stars, 
and planets, and formed a fine representation of the clear 
sky on a dark night. Some of the planets were full, others 
in partial occultation: Saturn with his ring was visible. 
The veil was folded gracefully on his leftarm. In hisright 
hand he held a black mirror, having a transparent centre 
in which the crescent moon was shining. ith this, up- 
held, he allured the spectre to follow him. Thespectre in 
perfect white, and with outstretched arms, and solemn 
pace, obeyed the summons in awful silence. The effect 
was beautiful. (Night, Mr. Paul, of Liverpool; Spectre 
Mr. Heron.) 

Four Choristers. These were gentlemen dressed in the 
cathedral costume, and performed several vocal pieces ad- 
mirably. During the evening they sang severa! excellent 
glees to the Lady Mayoress; accompanying themselves 
with the chime of glass bells. (Messrs. Heron, Isher- 
wood, Crossley, and Guest.) 

A Letter-carrier. He had first his bell, and went round 
collecting letters. Afterwards he brought in a vast num- 
ber of letters to deliver, with whimsical directions. (Mr. 
Dewhurst. ) 

A Chinese Mandarin. Exactly the representative of 
the figures in the tea-shops. 

A French Barber. He was excellently dressed in a 
red jacket with a bouquet at his breast; and cleverly 


laver, wherever he perceived a stray curl. He was at- 
tended by a journeyman who assisted him most officiously. 
(Mr. Hulton, of Hulton, and Mr. R. Dennison, jun. of 
Kilnwick Percy.) 

A merry Yorkshireman. ‘‘ He had come fra Halifax 
to see’t masquoraid, and was quite tossicated wi’ delight.” 
(Lord Molyneuz. ) 

A wounded Soldier. He hobbled about with a lame leg, 
having been wounded at Waterloo; had no pension, and 


around him. He sustained the character admirably, and 
collected pence to the amount of half a crown. (Mr. 
Henry Whittle.) He was afterwards a Captuin of the 
2nd. Flintshire Militia, 








got his living by fiddling. He played a variety of tunes | in his state-day robe and full-bottomed wig. 
(sometimes to the dancing bear) and had always a crowd | order! Order at the bar! 


SS EESTI 

Joe Grimaldi. This was a well-dressed and well-acted 
representation of a humourous clown. (Mr. Duckinfeld 
Astley. ) 

Giles Scroggins. Poor Giles was well personated, both 
in his condition temporal and condition spiritual ; he was 
oe Fog Scroggins, and then his ** ghastly ghost.” (Mr, 

‘aylor. ) 

‘ob Logic. Here was Bob in all his glory; he ‘‘queered 
the coves” famously ; and althongs neither Tom nor Jerry 
were with him, he was ‘‘ up, down, right, and fly,” to 
every thing. (Mr. Westmacott, of London.) 

A Jew Pedlar. He solicited custom most industriously 
for his shop, No. 10, ** Monmout-shtreet ;” and circulated 
bills, announcing the variety of articles in which Isaac 
Moses so largely dealt; concluding with a nota bene: 
‘* Every article used at masquerades ; characters bought, 
sold, altered, and pulled to pieces; also, supplied to ion 
who have none of their own.” He was correctly dressed 
and bearded. (Mr. Brooke, of Liverpool.) 

Signore Marvelloso feageiors<- The gentleman had a 
small gallanty show, fixed on a pole, in which were repre. 
sented views of what he had witnessed in his wonderful 
travels. ** There, Ma’am, is a view of Turkey in Europe;” 
a string was pulled, and a well-shaped turkey appeared ; 
** there, Ma’am, that isin Europe; is it not very im. 
posing 2” * Here, Sir, is a view of the Red Sea;” imme 
diately a red figure of the letter C was visible. ‘* There, 
Sir, is not that imposing 2” He had a fine total eclipse, 
i. e. totally darkening his box, with many such ** views,” 
and excited great mirth.—(Mr. Baxendale, who, at the 
Guild Mask of 1802, was an excellent auctioneer.) 

A Leipzig Collegian. We was dressed in the costume 
of ‘his university, and wore a gold prize medal. (Mr. 
Richard Smith, of Liverpcol.) 

A Gottingen Student. In correct dress. (Mr. Cor. 
nelius Bourne, of Liverpool.) 

A Captain of Liverpool Artillery. An admirable per- 
sonation of an officer in this ancient volunteer corps. His 
dress had evidently endured service in the late war. (Mr. 
James Bourne, of Liverpool.) 

«1 Ratcatcher. In full display, ornamented belt, &c, 
(Mr. Dale, of Liverpool.) 

Anold Lady of 1700. (Miss Wainhouse, of Leeds.) 

Two Quaker Ladics. Very neat. (Misscs E. and C. 

Wainhouse. ) 

A Carniolan Peasant Girl. She was well dressed in the 
holiday clothes of Upper Carniola. (Miss Brooke, of 
Liverpool.) 

Two British Tars, These were well represented. 
(Lord Grey de Wilton, and Mr. Marsden, of Liverpool.) 

Isaac Mendoza. He was dressed in his sparring jacket, 
and wore immense boxing-gloves. (Mr Lingard.) 

A servant Girl. She had all the appearance of a hard. 
working charwoman, with blue bed gown and linen cap. 
(Mr. Hesketh, of Ruftord-Hall) 

North American Indian and his Wife. These were 
very conspicuous, being richly dressed as native Indians, 
the hero having ahuge and very beautiful war-club. ¢ Sir 
Richard and Lady Brooke.) 

An Hussar. This was a splendidly-dressed character. 
(Mr. Samuel Grimshaw. ) 

Mary Queen of Scots. An interesting representation. 
(Mrs. Braham.) 

A Sicilian Peasant. Very elegant ( Miss Bolton. ) 

Dector Pangioss. This was well dressed. ** My name 
is Peter Pangioss, L. L. D. to which has lately been added 
the appellation of A. S.S. Iam about to publish a work 
on the propagation of pigeons : allow me the honor of your 
name asa subscriber. (Mr. R. Bousjield. )—The same 
character was also sustained by Mr. Hewitt. 

Chelsca-bun Man. Well-performed. (Mr. Sherrington.) 
He was was afterwards an Officer of the 15th Hussars. 

A Watchman. Dispersed vagrants, kept the peace, and 
called the hour. (Mr. T. Troughton.) 

A Spanish Robber. Correctly dressed. (Afr. Wormald.) 

Dr. Syntax. He walked about, perusing Latin, and 








introduced his curling irons and a tirade of French pa- | pronouncing mgs ne very solemnly. 


Douglas (Mr. Hennet. ) 

A Waggoner andaJew. 

An antiquated M. D. 
Alexander. 

Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 
well represented, and were much noticed. 

A Black African. An interesting and youthful Moor. 
(Mr. E. Gorst, jun.) 

Speaker of the House of Commons. 


(Messrs. J. and G. Crossley. ) 
Well performed by Dr. W. 


These were 


He was arrayed 
~ $¢ Order, 
The question is, that this 
Mouse do make itself merry. Those who are of that opi- 
nion say * Aye;’ those of the contrary opinion say * No.” 
The * Ayes’ have it.” Ajl the questions he put were car- 
ried without a division. (Mr. John Smith, of Liverpool.) 
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nauseous indeed, that it is not easily forgotten. Any per- 


Two Witches. These were two, who besides their natu- 
yal character of Lancashire witches, became two of Shak- 
speare’s enchantresses. (Miss Gorsts. ) 

Flying Stationer. Last dying speeches, lists of the 
races, i new and old, Irish bulls, &. (Mr. Roger- 
son, Blackburn.) 


Bardolph. This was a fine humourous representation. 


‘In the true costume of the red-nosed toper, he walked 


about, treating all he met with some really excellent sack. 
Mis bottle was twenty times emptied and replenished. 
(Mr. King, of Kirkham.) 

\Ann Page. With powdered hair, green stomacher, and 

imson silk gown, she looked most truly a ‘* sweet Ann 
Bee” (Mrs. Townley Parker. )—The same character 
Ws sustained by Miss Bourne of Liverpool. 

Hn Albanian Peasant Girl. Characteristically dressed. 

(Irs. Hulton. ) 

arlequin. ‘This was well dressed and well performed. 

(Ir. H. Ward of Liverpool.) 
lemale Ballad-singcrs. A group of these amusing va- 
* grhts was wellrepresented. (The Hon. E. Stanley, Mr. 
Ltrocks and others. ) 
letty Cummins, 0’ Rachdaw. She spoke the dialect 
djirably, and entered fully into the spirit of broad pro- 
vitialisms. (Miss Braithwaite, of Upholland.) 

{Jew Pediar. He was mosaically active, and vended 
hist trincum trancums,” as Betty Cummins called them, 
wit! great skill. (Mr. James Pedder. ) 

§r Walter Raleigh. He seemed as if he was the only 
restrection of Queen Elizabeth's court, and appeared 

mt to deplore the absence of his renowned cotempo- 





ras, and their famous Queen. (Mr. Jos. Lingard. ) 

ir Mark Magnum. This character was immediately 

recgnised by all who had seen Mr. Mathews’s last per- 

ferjances. He had his wand and ribbon, and was ‘* just 
réuned from the dinner; plenty of turtle, champaign, 
aid yl that sort of thing; and then such good humour, 
scl laughing, and every thing in the world.” It was 
wllsustained. (Mr. Brown, of London.) 

Aine Child, with whistle and rattle. He was in leading- 
stiiys, followed by a nurse, and as he was five feet eleven 
in high, was thought to be a bouncing infant. (Dr. 

ost. 

Fur Tuek. This character was sustained by Mr. 
ma of Halifax, who afterwards changed to 

in Hood. He was very successful. 

Ajold English Lady. She was dressed in full ancient 
cour! dress, flowered silk gown, high head-dress, and 
montrous hoops. (Mr. — Wilbraham.) 

De Quixotic. He exhibited all the traits of ridiculous 
chivary, so worthy of the romantic Knight. 

Apulgar Countrywoman. Well-dressed, and well- 
perfaned. (Hon. T. Powis.) 

4AiArab Chief. He was richly attired, and looked the 
chargter extremely well. (Lord Linten.) 

ArnEnglish Gypsey Girl This wasacharming picture, 
the loks and the Siptty quite characteristic. (Miss 
Henictta Fielding. ) 

Ai clderly Quaker Lady. She walked, talked, and 
Pm mage as agreeable as any good ‘* friend.” (Capt. 

4NgZON. 

A wi Girl. She distributed her myrtles most be- 
witclingly. (Miss Sergent. ) 

APrince of Zeluco. He was superbly dressed, and 
verijed the proverb of ‘* fine feathers making fine birds.” 
He sustained the character very ably. (Mr. Ollivant, 
jun. of Manchester.) ’ 

Richard III. We was magnificently arrayed, and the 
character well-supported. (Mr. Jos. Bray. ) 

There was a variety of other characters:—Mr. Caton 
was an Hibernian ; Mr. Petty, a Reaper; Mrs. Petty, a 
Quakeress ; Mr. Clough, a Fiddler; Mr. T. S. Dean, an 
Hussar Officer; there were some pretty Fortune-tellers ; 
a Market-carrier, with a badge; Mr. Addison, jun. was a 
Spanish Grandce; Mr. Lodge was Sir John Falstaff; Miss 
Jerninghamts were in beautiful fancy dresses; Mr. Miller, a 
Farmer ; Miss Harriet Rawsthorne, a Quakeress; Mr. 
Fielding, jun. a Rustic; Mr. Corry, jun. a Watchman; 
Mr. Troughton, jun. a Highland Chieftain; Mr. Prest, 
of Liverpool, was Hanilet ; Mr. Thos. Pewer, of Liverpool, 
a Spanish Cavalicr ; Mr. Bromilow, a Dealer ia Bambury 
Cakes ; Mr. W. Taylor,a Rustic ; Mr. Rycroft, of Bolton, 
a Jew Quill Merchant; there was a charming female 
Ballad-singer, who vanished before she was discovered ; 
a mail-coach Guard; Officers of army and navy; Cor- 





sairs, Sultans, and Sultanas ; Abbots and Abbesses; Irish 
Harvesters; Morris-dancers; Rolla, well-dressed; Dutch- 
man and his Wife; Spanish Lovers; French Cooks, and 
Prisseurs: Scrcnaders ; Greenlanders ; Monks ; Hackney- 
coach-men; Flower-girls; Chinese; Indians; Clergymen; 
and Lawyers, with whom we cannot more fully engage, 
as we must ourselves attend to the drie7. 





The broad humour of the scene was kept up till twelve 
o'clock ; after which, the company unmasked, and dancing 
commenced as at a fancy bal here was infinite enjoy- 
ment in the recognition of friends and acquaintances in 
their various costumes; and the mirthful multitude did 


not totally separate till half-past four o’clock. 





Biographical Notices. 





HERSCHELL THE ASTRONOMER. 
a 

The Jate Sir William Herschell, who died in the 87th year 
of his age, was a German by birth, and son of a musician, in 
which profession he was originally educated, and excelled on 
several instruments. He was master of the band of a regi- 
ment, which was quartered at Halifax, inthe year 1770. It 
was here proposed by some of the principal inhabitants to 
erect an organ in the church, and subscriptions were entered 
into for that purpose. Sir William was elected organist, 
principally through the recommendation of the late Joab 
Bates, Esq. who was the son of the then parish clerk of Ha- 
lifax, and whose acknowledged judgment in the science of 
music insured success to the candidate whose cause he espoused 
Sir William continued here for many years; but disliking the 
monotony of a country town, he removed with his brother 
to Bath, where they were both engaged, for the Pump-room 
band, by the late Mr. Linley, who then conducted the first 
musical entertainments established in that city, and where 
the delightful warblings of his siren daughters, Mrs. Sheridan 
and Mrs. Tickel, will ever be remembered. Sir William was, 
like his nephew Griesbach, est d an excellent performer 
on the oboe, as his brother was on the violoncello. This 
latter gentleman remained at Bath until within the last few 
years, when he retired to Hanover to reside with a younger 
brother, a musician in his Majesty’s royal band. Sir William 
pursued his profession at Bath for some years, highly esteemed 
by a numerous circle of friends, and increasing in fame and 
fortune; but if it had not been for one of those little acci- 
dents which determine the “ path that men are destined 
to walk,” science might have lost the advantages of his 
brilliant discoveries. He employed his leisure hours in 
astronomical observations and experiments; and some of 
them having fortunately attracted royal attention, it was 
resolved, that ‘‘ Herschell should not sacrifice his valuable 
time to crotehets and quavers.” Sir William relinquished his 
profession, and devoted himself entirely to astronomy and 
and the manufacturing of telescopes. From Bath he removed 
to Slough, where he erected one of surprising magnitude in 
his garden, which has been the admiration and wonder, not 
only of astronomers of this, but of every other kingdom, 
Through this telescope he discovered the distant planet which 
he called the “‘Georgium Sidus,” in honour of his illustrious 
patron. Sir William possessed the ‘‘ milk of human kind- 
ness” in an eminent degree, and was most anxious to gratify 
his numerous visitors by explaining the “complicated machi- 
nery of his mind” in the simplest manner. No one ever 
returned from his hospitable cottage without feeling gratified 
with the urbanity of the man, and improved by the produc- 
tions of his genius.—London papers. 

It is a fact probably not known to the person who wrote 
the foregoing sketch, that Mr. Herschell was a candidate 
for the situation of organist of St. George's Church, in 
Liverpool, many years ago. How many competitors there 
were on the occasion we do not reeollect: but we know 
that the late Mr. John Casson, who was blind, was the 
successful candidate.—-Z.dit. 








Scientific Weeerds. 


EPSOM SALTS AND OXALIC ACID. 
(From the London Courier.) 


_ (From a Correspondent. jJ—Observing, a short time 
since, a method to di 





2 é 1 istinguish Epsom salts from oxalic 
acid, by immersing a piece of blue paper, I tried the expe- 
riment, and found, precisely as your correspondent ob- 
served, that the part of the paper in the poisonous liquid 
instantly became perfectly yellow, whilst that in the Epsom 
salts retained its colour. In trying this experiment, I 
Giscovered another also unequivocal method of distinguish- 
ing between them, and which, [ should imagine, will be 
thought rather preferable, inasmuch as that blue paper is 
not always at hand. In stirring the Epsom salts mixed 


; with water with a silver tea-spoon, and wiping it dry, and 


sinelling it, you wiil perceive nothing more than if it had 


; merely been in plain water; but upon doing the same after 
| stirring the oxalic acid and water, the spoon will have a 
| very strong, uauscous, suffocating smell; so filthy and 





son, therefore, knowing this, and taking oxalic acid by 
mistake, must be devoid of the common caution necessary: 
to keep them out of their parlour fire. Consequently [ 
apprehend all that is requisite is to make it as generally 
known as possible: to effect which, I know no better 
method than that of communicating the fact to a news- 


paper.” 





MILDEW. 
The Rev. Dr. Cartwright has found, by repeated cx- 
periments, that a solution of salt, at the rate of six to 
eight bushels an acre, sprinkled over growing wheat, 
completely cures it of mildew. The solution may either 
be applied by means of a watering-pail, or of a brush 
move pa Fd in the hand after immersion. Two men 
will go over four acres in a day. The efficacy of salt in 
destroying the mildew is ascertained, he says, by the fact, 
that wheat, growing within the spray of the sea, is never 
mildewed. 





ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Mercury is an evening star. His nearness to the Sun, 
at first, renders him invisible; and the unfayourableness 
of his position afterwards, and southern latitude, make 
him inaccessible to most observers. At the end of the 
month, he is little more than half an hour above the ho- 
rison after sunset. The Moon passes him on the 16th. 
Venus is a morning star. During the greater part of this 
month she will rise about two hours before the Sun; and, 
if the weather be unclouded, may be seen with atolerably 
good glass till three in the afternoon. She was nearly 
in conjunction with the Moon at half-past nine in the 
morning of this day. Jfars is an evening star. He sets 
in the S. W. from three to two hours after the Sun. The 
Moon passes him on the 19th. Jupiter is an evening 
star. In the beginning of the month he rises 20m. past 
nine; and in the end, about eight in the evening. On 
the 26th he is stationary; and will, of course, be seen 
above the Hyades and Aldebaran, nearest to the star in 
the northern eye. The Moon passeshim on the 7th. Sa- 
turn rises about 48m. past 6, evening, on the 30th. He 
will be secn above the small stars in the head of the Whale, 
passing the 12th towards the end of the month. The 
Moon passes him on the 5th. Herschell is on the meridian 
at about three quarters oc 5 in the evening, on the 10th. 
He appears stationary about the 15th. His altitude is some« 
what less than than that of the Sun on the shortest days. 
The 11th of the Archer is a complete direction to him, as, 
when he is on the meridian, he is nearly directly above it. 
The Moon passes him on the 23d. Pallas and Cercs: of 
these telescopic planets, the former will be, on the 25th, 
in long. 10 signs, 26 deg. 11m., lat. 13 deg. 54in. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
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SITUATION LX. 
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White to move and win. 
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seen and Manners. 
THE QUAKER’S BUDGET. 


——— 
[Written for the Kaleidoscope.} 





NO. VII. 


ZO THE EDITOR OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
FRIEND,—It will seem to thee and to thy readers along 
period, doubtless, since I last wrote unto thee ; but longer, 
much longer doth it appear unto me, who have experienced 
so many anxious, painful, and delightful moments ; and 
truly methinks the best criterion of the lapse of time is by the 
evidence of our own sensations; for, who has not felt the 
cull, slow march of sorrow’s moments, and the rapid flight 
of the hours of pleasure? I have counted the hours of 
wretchedness till days have become as weeks; and so heed- 
less have I been in joy, that weeks have been as transient 
asaday. I have written unto thee in the character of a 
husband, and I now address thee in the character of a 
father. Father!—is there not something in the very 
name, to rouse up sublime fancies and stamp us with 
nobler dignity? Does it not add new impulse to our 
thoughts, a new motive for our exertions? Does it 
not eradicate selfish feelings? for no longer do we now 
toil simply for ourselves, but for a second being, who 
yet is ‘part and parcel” of ourselves. Does it not 
add a firmer and dearer link to the chain of domestic hap- 
piness? Have we not another medium of attachment,—a 
common center of cares, and hopes, and wishes? Does it 
not blend us so corporeally and spiritually together, as to 
render us almost in the words of the Curate, ‘* Tria juncta 
inuno2 And verily, if any thing were wanting to the 
fulness of my affection for Dora, it would have been made 
up in this little image of ourselves. Thoughts such as 
these constituted the extacies I partook of, but have I not 
had my sorrows also? Was not every feeling wrought 
up to agony; was not every fibre wrung with sympathy ? 
did I not wander abroad in dire and harrowing suspense, 
dreading, yet hoping for the intelligence which a moment 
might bring me, when the conflict was on earth, and 
the issue remained with heaven? and when at times, 
so brief, a space, seemed to intervene between her and 
immortality. But now, thanks to infinite goodness, 
all has passed away from the dark hour of sadness. I 
have imprinted the first kiss of a father, on the forehead of 
his son, and my beloved is fast recovering from the tedious 
bed of sickness. 

I need scarcely tell thee what a favourite the littie 
stranger is with us all, and the nurse tells me his counte- 
nance, especially his eyes, are somewhat like unto mine 
own, though, I fear me, it is but flattery, seeing he is in 
truth a sweet babe. The curate dandles him about with 
infinite complacency, as if he were his own offspring, ‘and 
makes such frequent use of sundry endearing epithets in 
the Roman tongue, such as ** Animae mi!” * O anima 
dimidium mce !” * Parve Jiile!” &c. that verily I am 
afraid the child will commence his vocabulary in that hea- 
then tongue. But Dora! what a beautiful picture it is 
to see her fondling in her bosom our common darling, 
while the dew of maternal rapture glitters in her bright 
blue eyes! Truly it is an anxious and responsible office 
to rear up in the proper path, the wayward luxuriances of 
youth, and I have meditated much and deeply thereon ; 
aad with the curate’s assistance, I am about to frame a 
system whereby to bring up the youth, after he has quitted 
the superintendence of his mother; but I have my doubts 
whether any system can be adopted, so comprehensive as 
to guard against all contingencies, or indeed whether any 
systeyjatic plan at all is to be preferred. Should we not 
rather carefully watch the growth of childhood, and foster 
every bud of happy promise when we see it bursting, and 
root out every weed of evil when we see it springing. 

But to return to my journal, which I quitted somewhat 


vitation which my oration procured us, we went, at the 
appointed hour, to the house of Jonas Sill, who is a mer- 
chant of this town of Perth, whom heaven has blessed with 
abundance of worldly wealth ; would I could say as much 
of worldly comforts! But thou knowest that riches, 
though mighty and powerful, are not paramount to all 
things, ‘*non possunt omnia,” as the curate says, who, 
at the same time, thanks his fortune that he possesses 
them not under the like conditions. The house was large, 
and furnished with a degree of elegance and profusion 
that bespoke unseemly ostentation and extravagance.— 
The servants, too, albeit they had gray clothes, had never- 
theless metal buttons, and an epaulette on the shoulder. 
Jonas himself received us kindly, and bade us welcome, 
and begged to introduce us to his spouse, who was seated 
in stately abstraction on a sofa, dressed in a load of vain 
trappings ;—and near her sat, reading, a younger lady, in 
like splendour of attire, and in manners and appearance 
her exact resemblance. They scatcely rose to return our 
salutations ;—the mother eyed us with supercilious looks, 
and cast upon her meek helpmate a glance, which told 
me, at once, who ruled there; and him—that he had sin- 
ned most deeply in daring to invite us without her per- 
mission; but I valued not the woman’s haughtiness' and 
formality, and was not disconcerted thereby. Dora seemed 
surprised and somewhat abashed, but soon regained that 
composure which an innate consciousness of worth im- 
parts. The Curate appeared to feel it the most deeply, 
and kept in the background, uncertain what to do or say, 
for he had not been used to ** woman’s scorn.” Jonas 
and myself retired apart, to enjoy the pleasure of familiar 
converse, when he gave me a little insight into his do- 
mestic history.—‘* After what thou hast seen, Friend,” 
said he, ‘*it may perchance be necessary that I give thee 
some explanation, that thou mayest not suppose that I am 
the willing slave of a female tyrant. No, no! I am not so 
weak as that; J am the lord-regent of mine own house- 
hold (whereupon he stretched his back, and looked round 
with an air of dignity, till meeting with a glance of still 
greater authority from his beloved, he lowered the tone of 
his voice and the altitude of his tread, and resumed ;) though 
for the sake of peace, Nathan, being a lover of concord, 
I submit in some trifling matters, that I may obtain more 
absolute obedience in greater ones; but, in truth, she has 
been a spoiled and wayward child, the only hope of her 
parents, indulged in every foolish fancy, and accustomed 
to such deference and submission, which, together with 
an ample fortune (which, verily, she will not permit me 
to forget for the lack of reminding) have filled her with 
such ideas of self-importance as neither the example nor 
principles of our sect, nor all my exertions, have been able 
to eradicate; and which, together with a somewhat hasty 
temper, have rendered her impatient of control; yet, 

nevertheless, does she possess many sterling virtues, which 
more than counterbalance these defects. And, in sooth, 

I am placed in a delicate situation, and I strive like a 
skilful driver, who knoweth the unruly temper of his ani- 

mal, to hold the reins with a tight yet gentle hand, and to 

suspend the whip, in terrorem, yet not to strike withal, 

lest a rebellion should arise, to the damage or demolition 

of the vehicle,—and to use a few coaxes and caresses, so 

that we may contrive to jog on to the end of our journey 

quietly enough, with buta few kicks and curvettings, 

which do no harm at all.” Verily, I admired the theory 

of my friend ; but I suspected, that, upon the first indica- 

tions of unruliness, he would throw down the reins in dis- 

may, and be fain to leap hastily therefrom, to the saving 

of life and limb! ‘* My elder daughter,” continued he, 

‘sis like unto her mother, and treateth me not with the 

respect that is becoming;—verily, I disciplined the gipsy 

in her younger days; now she hath out-grown authority, 

and I am glad to let her run her own course. But I have 

another daughter, whom thou wilt soon behold, who is my 

heart’s pride and darling, and who compensates me for the 

defection of the other. Bat I hear her footsteps approach- 





abruptly ; I must inform thee, that, according to the in- 








entered a tall, a graceful damsel, arrayed in simplicity and 
elegance, her flaxen hair parted on her forehead, and a 
few ringlets escaped from the sides of a neat lace cap. 


smiling lips the words of honied courtesy, ‘* like flakes of 
feathered snow, melted as they fell.”"—I have known some, 
whose good qualities, concealed at first by the veil of mo. 
desty, rose up one by one, like gems in the caverns # 
earth, which become more numerous the deeper we d- 
scend. I have known others, again, who, like the gildd 
baubles of mimic majesty, please us for a moment, ill 
their mockery becomes palpable in the glare of day : ‘et 
does the bright open countenance of worth, the inde:of 
the soul’s nobility, bear such a halo of attraction, 2to 
find a ready sympathy in every heart. It was thus [elt 
towards the fair one a kind of instantaneous and unwitng 
prepossession, which was not diminished by observinghe 
affability wherewith she entered into conversation ith 
Dora, and the kindness of her endeavours to removthe 
evident embarrassment of the Curate. 

Situated as we were, thou mayest suppose, that ov re- 
past did not pass away with much savouring of cnvi- 
viality; and, in truth, we inwardly rejoiced wher the 
summons to the evening worship liberated us fromthis 
bondage. After its conclusion, we took leave of allex- 
cept our host, who accompanied us in our perambulaons 
through the town, to point out what was worthy of oser- 
vation, and, indeed, there was much thereof : the spaious 
streets, and fine freestone-houses, give it an air ofopu- 
lence and elegance: the inhabitants, even to the pvest 
class, seemed to me unusually well attired. The aver 
Tay winds round the town, embellished with nunvous 
villas, whose tasteful grounds extend to its margin. We 
visited also an extensive range of buildings, termd the 
Depot, for military stores; which, during the wai was 
a receptacle for French prisoners, of whom, at oncime, 
it contained some thousands, and is admirably corrived 
for that purpose. As I looked upon its narrow ceb and 
iron casements, I could not but moralize on the nseries 
of war, which called for such necessity, and hich, 
thought I, like an infuriate demon stalks forth though 
fields of blood, spreading desolation and death arand it, 
which the world, forsooth, calls glory! When, man 
curses by the name of God, shall we call it honess ? 
Though I deny not, that war may sometimes bea ne- 
cessary evil, and, in the present constitution of sciety, 
not to be avoided; yet, I do say, that it neverrages, 
save from the presumption and the sin of one ¢ both 
parties. How many poor wretches, forced, perchaice, to 
battle, without any individual interest, have bea here 
immured, to languish in solitude and sorrow, fa from 
their country and their friends, grieving, doubtless, in 
dire uncertainty of their fate! Then, again, I pitured 
to myself, with happier feelings, peace, with the sweet 
smile of pity, opening wide their prison-gates, and gving 
them once more to the throbbing bosom of affection ; and, 
truly, thought I, moments, such as those, would obliterate 
an age of pain.—In our perigrinations, we encountered 
several friends of our conductor, who saluted him with 
every appearance of cordidlity and deference ; and I mar- 
velled, that a man, who received such tokens of respect 
abroad, should be able to obtain so little obedience at home. 
Hence, we travelled onward to Dunkeld, and entered, for 
the first time, the region of the ** heather and the hill,” yet 
left not altogether the green bosom of cultivated valleys. 
We tarried a short time in this romantic spot of sweet 
seclusion, which seems buried deep in the vale, surrounded 
by forests, and defended by mountains; where a man 
might live ‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
From Dunkeld, we passed forward through various places, 
the barbarous names whereof I mind not now, inspecting 
every object of curiosity; and sooth there is a multiplicity 
to astonish and delight the senses. There is something 
solemn and sublime in traversing those almost boundless 
tracts of brown and barren mountain, with not one fellow- 
being in the eye’s wide scope, and but the wild flight of 





ing, and thou shalt thyself judge.” Hereupon there 


Kindness beamed from her light hazel eyes, and from her | 
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EEE 
birds, and solitary sheep, or browsing heifer, here and 
there, to tell us of mortality; or, perhaps, in some lone 
sheltered nook, a low thatched cottage, shut out from all 
community with the world, with its blue smoke carling 
up the mountain’s brow, like a pyramid in the Arabian 
desert. Often did we leave our beds, and hasten o’er the 
dew-bespangled heath, to view the first faint rays of rosy 
light shoot from behind the distant hill, heralding the 
Sun’s approach, and dissipating into viewless air the dense 
ay mist of morning. Yet oftener, still, did I linger in 
the pale twilight, to contemplate its setting: as for me, 
there is more pleasure inthe latter prospect. We behold 
its rising with more buoyant extasy of delight, for the 
spirit is rejoicing in renovated strength, yet we know not 
how deceitful its promise may be; but when we see its 
departing glory, it is with more subdued and sober, but 
yet dearer, pleasure; for the tired spirit is more attuned 
to calm and holy faneies, and it seems, as it were, the 
death-bed of the righteous, who closes his career in joy- 
fulness. 

Our friend the Curate, who is somewhat of a botanist, 

had an ample field for indulging that pursuit; and often 
have I seen him, with breathless trepidation, perched on 
the projecting fragment of a rock, ready to precipitate him 
to the abyss below, and seemingly most thoroughly un- 
conscious of his danger; and then would he run to me, 
with triumph depicted on his visage, to show me the fruit 
of his enterprize, and expatiate on its rarity and beauty ; 
though, truly, it would seem unto me, but as the veriest 
weed. Once indeed lie had almost put an unexpected pe- 
riod to his researches, by plunging headlong into the Tay, 
as he was stooping too far over its bank, to procure a plant, 
I was at a short distance, and heard a heavy plunge into 
the river, which here flowed rapidly, and not observing my 
friend, at once learnt the catastrophe; and, unable to assist 
him, had the agony to see him hurled quickly onward, 
now rearing his head, and again overwhelmed with the 
waters ; when nearly exhausted, he fortunately came in 
contact with the projecting branch of a beech-tree, which 
he had the presence of mind to snatch at, and was 
thereby arrested from. his perilous situation, and speedily 
recruited by a dram of whiskey, which our guide insisted 
on his swallowing, This happened in mid-day, under a 
hot sun, and no bad effects followed the use of this un- 
welcome bath, yet had it the effect of mitigating somewhat 
his ardour of research. He, however, made light of the 
casualty, and said to me, smiling, ** No one can here- 
after accuse me of effeminacy in this particular, or say to 
me, ‘ Car times flavum Tiberim tangere.’ ” 

But the brazen countenance of mine ancient clock telleth 
me that the hour approacheth, when it is meet for me to 
seek my dormitory ; and wishing thee as rosy dreams as I 
hope will accompany mine own slumbers, I remain, 
Thine truly, 

NATHAN WHITEHEAD. 

P. S. By the way, I could tell thee a tale of that same 
clock, which, when I was once reverently cleansing the 
dust from his time-honoured head, suddenly and most un- 
gratefully came into contact with mine own, which, had it 
not been of proof and thick materials, and defended more- 

over with a woollen night-cap, would doubtless have suf- 
fered some sore disaster ; but it yet remains firm upen my 
shoulders, and may perhaps serve me with recollections to 
bring my journal to a conclusion in my next epistle unto 
thee. 





The Houselvife. 





tingworm.—The lime-water procurable from gas works, 
and so offensive to the smell, is stated to have been suc- 
cessfully used in curing the ring-worm on the head, a 
disorder become exceedingly prevalent of late years, and 
often most difficult to cure. 





selves, but Christ Jesus the Lord,” II. Cor. iv. 5. 
text he pronounced twice, and very emphatically; but, 
pausing rather longer than ordinary the second time, at 


which I have found to answer the purpose in every respect. 
It is very simple; but you may rely upon its being highly 
beneficial. Yours, &c. QUID. 


CURE FOR THE RINGWORM, 
Fill your pipe with tobacco; then smoke it you must; 
And when you have done so, pray knock out the dust; 
With water then moisten, lay thick on the part: 
Yow 'll find it will grieve Mr. Worm to the heart. 
Do this for a while, two or three times a day, 
And you'll kill this traveller while on his way. 


dit Chat. 


Lord N——’s last Pun.—A few days since, a learned 
Lord (of punning notoriety) when riding along the Rock 
road, met Counsellor D-n. After the usual salutation his 
Lordship inquired of the Barrister, whither he was going 
in that direction? The Counsellor replied, that a fellow 
named Leary, living in Kingstown (formerly called Dun- 
leary) had for a long time owed him £30. ‘* For which 
(said his Lordship, interrupting him hastily) you are going 
to dun-Leary.” 











Henry Lawes, who composed the music of Milton’s 
Mask of Comuts, is said to have been the first who intro- 
duced the Italian style of music into England; but he 
strongly censured the prevailing fondness for Italian words. 
**To make the public sensible of this ridiculous humour,” 
says he, **I took a table or index of old Italian songs, 
and this index (which, read together, made a strange 
medley of nonsense) I set to a varied air, and gave out 


Italian song.” 





Caper-cutting.—On the island of Malta the caper-tree 
grows wild in great plenty, and is particularly abundant 
on the walls of Lavaletta, where much fruit is annually 
produced, which since the capture of the island has been 
the undisputed perquisite of the officer in command of the 
engineers. Some considerable time ago the officer com. 
manding that corps complained to the Governor, stating 
that the trees were cut down and the fruit carried away by 
the inhabitants, aud begging the Governor to issue an 
order fur the protection of what he conceived to be his 
lawful property ; upon which that old facetious gentleman 
gave out the following ludicrous order :—** Whereas, it 
has been reported to me by the officer commanding the 
engineers, that the inhabitants of Lavaletta have for some 
time past destroyed the fruit and cut down the caper-trees 
hanging on the outside of the walls of the garrison: It 
is the command of the governor that no one in future cut 
capers either on the top or sides of the walls, excepting 
the Lieutenant-colonel commanding the engineers. Any 
one found cutting his capers on the walls after this noti- 
fication will be confined in the black hole for the first 
offence, and, for a repetition of so flagitious an act, the 
next capers he cuts will be his own, at the tail of a 
calash, to the tune of a cat o’nine tails.” 





Short Memory.—The lady of a new-made Knight lately 
found herself in a large party, some of which were of a 
higher order than any to which her customary circle of 
society had hitherto introduced her. Wishing to enter 
into conversation with a lady of some fashion who sat next 
her, after observing that the weather was very warm, shie 
asked, ‘* Pray, are you married?” ‘* I am,” replied the 
lady. ‘* Pray, have you any family ?” ‘*I have three 
children,” she answered very politely. The entrance of 
other company separated them for some time, but in the 
course of the evening accident again place them next each 
other, when the lady of the City Knight. observed to her, 
that ** the rooms got very hot.” ** Yes,’ replied the lady 
she addressed, ‘‘ they are oppressively warm.” Forgetting 
that she had put the same questions before, she preceeded 
to ask—-** Pray, madam are you married ?” ** I have been 
married several years.” ‘* Pray, how many children have 
you?” ** Not having had any increase to my family,” 
she replied ; ‘* since you did me the honour to inquire, I 
have still but three.” 





Cecil Clay, the counsellor of Chesterfield, caused this 
whimsical allusion or pun upon his name, to be put on his 


gravestone: a cypher of two C.’s ; and, underneath, ** sum 
quod fui.” 





Dr. Brett once took for his text, ‘* We preach not our- 
The 





To the Editors.—Having seen two or three recipes for 
curing the ringworm, give me leave to offer the following, 


the words—‘* We preach not ourselves,” one of the au- 
dieace cried eut—** but our curates.” 


that it came from Italy, whereby it hath passed for a rare’ 


Advantages in London!—At a small baker’s at the 
Court-end of the town, any persons so disposed may step 
in, and have, as we are informed by a notice in chalk over 
the door, his or her ** vitals baked here ;’’ and not tar 
from this spot resides an industrious individual, whose avo- 
cation cannot be too generally made known, as it may 
save many families the very considerable expense generally 
attendant upon moving from one house to another. ‘** Mes~ 
suages,”” says he, on a board slung out at his window, 
‘*delivered to all parts of the town, by me, Timothy 
Trudge.” 


The following display of descriptive talent, is from an 
United States paper ; it is that of a runaway :—He is about 
five feet four or five inches high, an acknowledged liar, a 
proven villain, a sandy-haired, red-faced, blue-eyed, long- 
nosed, stoop-shouldered, pretendingly learned, stultified, 
woman-hated, blue-coated, black-vested, gray-pantalooned, 
dandy-dressed deceiver, one of those pestiferous insects 
that often make their flight into the Western country, de- 
stroying as they go to the herbage of honesty, and poison- 
ing the foliage of the innocent and unsuspecting, angl then 
take their flight. 








A gentleman passing through Flect-market was sur- 
prised at being hailed from the well-known college by a 


friend, who, it appeared, was **in durance vile.” ** Ah! 
Tom, how came you there ?” asked the gentleman. ‘* O, 


a very rascally piece of business; I am. imprisoned for 
telling a lie.” ‘* For telling a lie! impossible! there 
must be some mistake.” ‘* No, it’s true enough. J prc= 
mised to pay ny tailor's bill, and I didn’t !” 





In a conversation which a short time since took place 
upon the wonderful and various applications of steam, an 
Irish gentleman present, who had just arrived in England, 
suddenly exclaimed, ** It’s quite entirely past all belafe; 
by the powers, I'll be no way surprised to tind myself going 
a hunting some morning on my own taykettle!” 








Worresponvence, 


THE MOUSE TURNED FLY-CATCHER. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In your note to my former communication on 
this subject, you think it unlikely a mouse could have 
caught so many flies alive, which, at the time I wrote, E 
could not positively assert he had: but, since then, he has 
resumed his labours, and, from paying particular atten- 
tion to his manceuvres, I can now distinctly assure you, 
he has caught several alive, not only under my own ob- 
servation, but under that of other persons in the same 
place. 

I think your theory will not be justified from the effect 
of paint, for we have not had that operation performed 
for some time. Spiders I have never seen in the office ; 
nor from natural dissolution, for I imagine it will be 
admitted, at this season flies are in their greatest vigour. 
I inclose you another sample of wings, part of the product 
of his exertions since Saturday evening, when the desk 
was completely cleaned.—I am, Sir, yours, 

Wapping, August 21, 1822. 

A FO A 


(See note to Correspondents.) 
—D 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—-Looking over some old numbers of the Kulei- 
doscope, 1 observed that you promised a premium for the 
best essay on duelling. I read, with great pleasure, the 
productions of all the writers; but could not find, in any 
of the numbers, to whom you awarded the prize. Indeed, 
the merits of these productions are so nearly equal, that I 
think it would puzzle you to discover who deserves it most. 
If the prize has been given, I wish you would inform me 
what essay obtained it: but if it has not been bestowed, 
be so good as to tell who, in your opinion, has the best 

right to it. I trouble you, because I am acquainted with 

several persons who wrote essays on that subject for the 

Kaleidoscope.—Y ours, &¢ 
Liverpoot, ° 
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THE LATE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. | 
—_—. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Your Chester correspondent Parmenas, is per- 
feetly correct, in wishing to have foreign quotations trans- 
lated in English writings; but the worthy author of the 
Memoranda, may have had his reasons for not com- 
plying with his wish in the instance he mentions.* The 
plain English reader would, perhaps, have found that the 
dignified answer of the illustrious female, was only in so far 
sublime, as the latter borders on the ridiculous. If she 
and her partisans had not .been intoxicated with vanity, 
the glory of Frederick could not have misled them; be- 
cause they would have been aware, Ist, of their not hav- 
ing any Frederick amongst them ; 2d, of the overwhelm- 
ing power which Napoleon then possessed; 3d, of the 
great difference betwixt the soldiers of Austerlitz and the 
soldiers of Quossbech, and the still greater difference be- 
twixt Bonaparte and the Prince De Soubise. The very 
estimable writer of the Tour, either biassed by his friends, 
ot following his own feelings, seems to be rather partial to 
the late Queen of Prussia, and this is very excusable.— 
Favouring a fascinating and unfortunate female is inclining 
towards the right side; but historical truth cannot be 
sacrificed to gallantry, and facts are stubborn things. The 
greatest admirers of the fair sufferer cannot deny that she 
had meddled far more with politics, than was either her 
duty or her interest, and that she had given to the French 
Emperor such provocations as even a much less impassioned 
mnan would not have easily borne. It is not at all sur- 
prising that het charms failed to produce the expected 
effect wpon him, since he well knew how very actively 
these charms had been set to work against him, and that, 
if they had not operated his ruin, it was not for want of 
intention. The wonder is only how a lady so extremely 
pious could accuse Providence of visiting her with un- 
merited sufferings, whilst speaking all the while of her 
perfect resignation. 

As I should be sorry to infringe. your rules, I -hope you 
will consider these remarks not as political, but merely as 
biographical. Ian, 

Liverpool, August 10, 1822. YOUR READER. 

* Our ent here alludes to the original journal 
wnder the “« The Traveller” 








FEMALE TOXOPHOLITES. 
——__—— 

My bear Ma. Eprror,—You may perhaps think I 
am a very forward young girl in thus addressing you ; but, 
having accidently seen the letter of a 4 Yeoman, in your 
paper of the 23d of July, I could not resist the inclination, 

. Which seized me, of. moving, that his two first rules be 
rejected in imine. You will perhaps wonder at my 
making use of such an expression; and, I must, there- 
fore, inform you, and the numerous readers of your va- 
lable paper, that I learned it from a young man, who is 
a student of divinity (I think he calls himself by that 
name) in the university of Cambridge, and who has long 
paid, or pretended to pay, his addresses to me. The first 
rule, to which I object, is, ‘* That no member ehall be 
enrolled, whose arm at the wrist is less than — inches in 
dircamference,” &c. The Yeoman does not mention the 
number of inches; bat if any number were mentioned, 
I am afraid I should be rejected, as my Cantabrigian 
admirer has often asstired me, that my arms and hands 
were the softest, the fairest, the smallest, and the most 
BEAUTIFUL (mind that, Mr. Editor) of any he ever 
saw.’ Now ‘the only hope, which I can entertain of ever 
becoming a member of the Toxopholitic Society, must 
arise from the ¢onsideration, that the abovementioned 
expression was merely a piece of flattery, which, [ fear, 
I shall never be induced to believe, since some poet ob- 
serves, that, “‘when just, it is not flattery, but praise.” 
But, { fear you will think I am addicted to vanitys 
however, I assure you I am not; and I could bring 






THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


above a score of my admirers (even though you were to 
reckon fifty-nine to the score) to prove the truth of my 
assertion. In the second rule, the Yeoman recommends, 
* That every qualified member do swear by the crescent 
of Digna, that she will not accept, as a husband, any 
man, who shall not be a ‘ better mark’ than herself.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, I do not object to this rule from a fear 
of too skilful in the noble science of archery, 
but from a fear that the gentlemen will also enter into 
& conjuration not te marry any fair one who is not a 
‘* better mark” than himself: if these two laws should 
take place, an entrance into the Toxopholitic Society will 
differ very little, if any, from an entrance into a nunnery. 
‘Were the gentlemen to form a determination of marrying 
none but thore who ate superior to themselves in archery, 
since the geatleman, ‘‘ who has skimm’d the cream of 
my affections,” is a descendant of Tubal-Cain, or, to 
speak more plainly, a brazier, and consequently well cal- 
culated for a bowman, I fear I must either be condemned. 
to lead a life of celibacy, or to take up with some other 
of the i creatures! There is, how- 
ever, one comfort in this rule, which is, that we shall not 
have to swear a bible-oath, and may, therefore, break it 
with less scruple; but I do not know what is the meaning 
of the “crescent of Diana:’’ I will inquire of my Can- 
tabrigian ————_ no; I must not say, lover: aunt Joseph 
says, young girls should not think of such things—So- 
liciting your vote in opposition to 4 Yeoman’s two first 
rules, and likewise the votes of your numerous readers, I 
remain sincerely yours, E. H. 
Bartell, 1822. 





THE BLACK ART. 


ie 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S18,—Being lately on a visit (by invitation, to see his 
Majesty) at Edinburgh, I happened to be in company with 
an old lady, a native of Scotland, who gave me the fol- 
lowing account of # circumstance which she professed to 
have witnessed in a small village in Ayrshire :—** At a cot- 
tage, at the extremity of the village, lived an old woman, 
who bore the character of what is generally termed a witch; 
and a few of the inhabitants, among the rest the narratrix, 
were invited to tea one evening by a neighbour, in order 
to prove the truth of the report. During tea, a messenger 
was sent to prevail ‘upon the witch to take a cup with 
them, and she immediately accepted the invitation. Af- 
ter tea, 8 motion was made by the hostess, for each to say 
the Lord’s Prayer, which, after every one had performed, 
it came to the witch’s turn, who, instead of saying * which 
art in heaven,’ said ‘who wert in heaven,’ meaning, I 
suppose, the D—l. But this, the company (who narrowly 
watched her) loudly protested against ; until at length 
being fairly entrapped, she complied with the usual form. 
But she had no sooner uttered the words, than the lid of 
a svuff-box, which she held in her hand, flew off; and 
the snuff flying into the eyes of the spectators, blinded 
them for the moment ; while the witch, taking advantage 
of the commotion, disappeared, and was never after beard 
of.” Yours, &c. 

A CONSTANT READER. 


EEE 
és TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—A young ledy of m waintance received the 
following lines, with a mall elevant looking-glass, on 
Saturday last : 

“In this glase, my dear Betsy, each day you may view 

Those eharms, which as daily compel me to sigh; 

If I could behold in the same mirror; too, 

The man of your choice, oh! how happy were I.” 

The receiver desired me to ‘‘ give notice,” through your 
circulating misror, that che will be to see the person 
(if he is young and handsome) any day from one to three 


P. S.--Should any more communication proceed, I shall 
not fail to inform yo M. B. W; 





you. 
St. Ann’s-street, September 11, 1822. 








Go Correspondents. 


Prize Essay.—We are not a little embarrassed by the query 
of AN APPRENTICE, inserted in a preceding column. We 
certainly did promise &. prize of some copies of the Kaleido. 
scope to the writer of the best essay on duelling; in conse. 
quence of which, we were favoured with several interesting 
communications, which in our second volume 
After perusing them with the -utmost impartiality, we 
have found it no easy matter to award the prize. We trust 
our correspondents will not suspect that we have been 
swayed by any predilection for our own bantling, which 
was one of the candidates on the occasion. We can assure 
them that our “amour propre,” did not so far mislead us ag 
for a moment to suggest the of such a decision, 
The circumstance of having to act as arbitrator in one’s 
own case, brings to our recollection, however, an anecdote 
we have heard, and shall relate by permission of our cour. 
teous reader——A man of the name of John Nokes took it 
into his head that he would have an epitaph, to be 
on his tombstone, whenever he should be called upon to 
discharge the dcbt of nature, which was the only debt he 
knew he could not escape; being much in the habit of 
evading all earthly obligations. He accordingly made his 
will, in which he bequeathed'a handsome sum of money 
to the poet who should write the best epitaph to his me. 
mory; soon after which, he departed this life. His execu 
tor was, in the will, appointed umpire, and being a shrewd 
fellow, conceived the thought of turning poet on the occa. 
sion :-—after his brains for a couple of weeks, 
he produced a couple of lines, which he deposited amongst 
numerous other poetic offerings, penned in anticipation of 
the premium. The day for examination arrived, and the 
various contributions were opened out in presence of the 

didat dtheumpire. After perusing them 
with becoming gravity, he laid one of the epitaphs apart 
from the rest, and proceeded to deliver his sentence. He 
told the various aspirants for his deceased friend’s premium, 
that he had perused their compositions with great attention, 
and it was his opinion there was only one of them that was 
atalltothe purpose. An epitaph, he observed, ought, above 
all things, to speak the truth; and in this particular, he 
‘was sorry to say, they were all, with one exception, most 
lamentably deficient. The candidates had ascribed to his 
deceased friend every virtue under heaven. He was, also, 
according to them, a second Crichton: excelling in the 
learned languages, and all the arts and sciences, the very 
names of many of which he was confident his friend had 
never so much as heard of. The deceased was, in fact, a 
plain unlettered man; remarkable for nothing but getting 
money and keeping it. Having set them right in these 
particulars, he preceeded to open the paper he had set 
apart, and to which he meant to adjudge the prize. We 
need not tell the reader that it contained the umpire’s own 
couplet, which, to do it justice, is one of the least obtrusive 
and objectionable epitaph: we have met with. 

. “ Here lies the body of Johnny Nokes, 

Who liv'd and died like other folks. 
Our correspenden: will be at no loss to perceive the, appli: 
cation of the anecdote; and our proposal is, that a eom- 
mittee be forthwith appointed to adjudicate in a case 
wherein it would be indelicate on our parts to decide. - 


AppREssINne THE Epitor.—It would save trouble and occa: 
sional disappointment, if our correspondents would inva- 
riably address their communications To tHe Ep1Tor, ra- 
ther than to any individual by name. It may happen that 
such individual is from home; in ‘which case, the com. 
munication may remain unopened and unacknowledged. 
The Editor is never from home. 

Preston Guixp only occurs once in twenty years; for which 
reason we may be allowed to enter more at large upon the 
details connected with it, than if it were an affair of more 
frequent oecurrence. The two communications of our 
valued correspondent Z: have suffered a temporary 
delay, in consequence of the ample report we have felt 
called upon to supply of this renowned carnival. We shall, 
however, resume the natural history department with 
much satisfaction, as our opinion of its interest and im- 
portance exactly coincides with that of Zoo.ocist. 


The Stanzas of G. shall assuredly appear in our next. 
Eaton-novsz.—The lines of W. written in the Old Oak, are 
reserved also for our next publication. 
Ingasitans shall be attended to. 
The extract from the Fortunes of Nigel is acceptable, although 
rather late 
Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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